THE REARVIEW MIRROR AND THE ROAD AHEAD 
by 
Frank L, Noakes, Chairman, United States Section, Joint United 
States-Mexico Trade Union Committee, * and Secretary~-Treasurer, 
Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way Employes. 

This is a most opportune time to discuss the question of our 
responsibility to the low income group of farmers and migratory 
farm labor--a time when it should be thought about with all the under- 
standing and insight we can muster, Of the many economic questions 
and problems facing labor today, one of the most vital and most 
difficult is what more can we do to bring to the attention of Congress 
and the general public the sorry plight of the domestic migratory 
farm worker, as well as that of the foreign farm worker brought 
into our country with or without the benefit of agreement between his 
respective country and ours, 

To me, we have been somewhat effective along several lines; 
however, there is an undercurrent of uneasiness and dissatisfaction-- 
a feeling that we are not measuring up to the goals we had set for 
ourselves, It is agreed that no relief is forthcoming from the State 
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Department or the Immigration and Naturalization Service of the 
Justice Department. They, in abundance, have ignored not only 
the pleas of the workers but have disregarded the sound advice of 
the Labor Department. As a result of all this, there is a growing 
realization on the part of many, in and outside the labor movement, 


that the importation of foreign farm workers is primarily a well- 


organized plan to maintain field labor in the state of peonage, and 


a union breaking movement, 

To cover the foreign phase of this subject, I should like you to 
look through my "rearview mirror," after which we may be able to 
focus our sights through the windshield and on the road ahead, 

Mexican migratory farm workers are admitted to the United 
States under the terms of Public Law 78, which relies primarily on 
a government-to-government agreement setting forth details on the 
use of Mexican nationals for agricultural work, A standard indivi- 
dual work contract is also agreed upon, 

The first group of braceros was contracted for employment in 
the middle of 1942, During the previous months, the governments 
of the United States and Mexico, in an exchange of notes, had set the 
legal foundations for recruitment, Before the program got under way, 
the Mexican government obtained guarantees that its nationals would 
be exempt from military service in the armed forces of this country; 


that they would not be subject to discriminatory practices; and that, 


in general, Mexican labor standards would be adhered to in the 


employment of braceros, 

We were then faced with an acute manpower shortage as our 
economy was going into high gear for national defense, The first 
contingents of men from Mexico were assigned to agriculture, By 
April, 1943, the program was extended to employment in railroad 
maintenance, This latter provision was dropped after the war, 

But though the inter-governmental recruiting of workers was begun 
as a wartime measure, and though the contracting of nationals did 
drop in the years immediately after World War II, the program itself 
continued, In recent years, the recruitment of farm workers below 
the border has been booming, Since the war, the legal provisions 
for such migration have been renewed in successive executive 
agreements, 

The permanence of these arrangements was recognized by the 
passage of Public Law 78 in July of 1951," for the purpose of assist- 
ing in such production of agricultural commodities as the Secretary 
of Agriculture deems necessary, by supplying agricultural workers 
from the Republic of Mexico." The powers and authority granted the 
Secretary of Labor for this purpose were confirmed by Public Law 319 
of the 84th Congress without substantial change. Under these powers 
the Secretary may: 

1, Recruit workers in the Republic of Mexico. 


2. Provide them with transportation and sub- 
sistence, 
235 


Operate reception centers, 


Assist workers and employers in negotiat- 
ing contracts of employment, 


Guarantee performance of such contracts by 
employers with respect to wages and trans- 


portation, 


6. Negotiate agreements with the Republic of 
Mexico, 


The government of Mexico also regards the recruitment as a 
permanent part of its international relations, In January, 1952, there 
was created. in the Department of Foreign Relations the Bureau of 
Migratory Labor Affairs, which has operated continuously to the 
present time. 

While the international agreement was extended on December 28, 
1956, to June, 1959, and Public Law 78 is due to expire in December, 
1959, actually either country can terminate the agreement by a 
month's notice. It is of interest, however, to note that Public Law 78 
permits contracting of Mexican nationals without an international 
agreement, 


It is admitted that during World War II, when ten million 


Americans were under arms, there was justification for the importa- 


tion of from 100, 000 to 200, 000 Mexican and British West Indies 
workers, whose services on United States farms and railways were 
a valuable contribution to the winning of the war, Farm Associations 


and the "factory-farm'' employers soon learned, however, that the 
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foreign workers could be hired to work for less wages than those 


previously paid domestic farm workers and under conditions not 
conducive to American standards, Further, exploitation of these 
workers was a matter of the employer's conscience, 

Since the end of the war, the number of Mexican workers 
contracted and those entering by visa has increased to where we now 
have one-half million or more workers entering our farm labor 
market each year, The employment of foreign labor on "factory- 
type" farms has considerably reduced the ratio between the wages 
paid farm workers and those of factory labor, For example, this 
ratio was 48 per cent in 1945, but only 32 per cent in 1955. In 
addition, thousands of Mexican workers who have crossed our borders 
on visas, and a great number of these can be truly classed as 
"legalized wetbacks," are now finding their way into trades and 
industries in which United States workers are now organized; and the 
readiness of many to accept lower wages and working conditions 
poses a real threat to our nation's living standards, 

One of the most serious and disturbing aspects of the entire 
situation is the crisis which family farms are now approaching, Weli 
over 100, 000 family farms are going out of business, Such farms 
have always been considered to be the backbone of the agricultural 
economy of the United States; and the failure of our Government to 


have a policy of assistance to the group, the exploitation of domestic 
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farm labor by the lack of protection, and our Government's pro- 
motion of foreign contract labor have accelerated their decline. 

Dr. Sumner H, Slichter of Harvard University recently 
said: * 


"One of the most interesting and paradoxical 
parts of the American economy is agriculture, While 
Russia and many other countries are trying hard to 
raise the output of agriculture, the United States is 
struggling with what to do about chronic surpluses of 
farm output, These surpluses are produced by an 
agricultural labor force that includes only less than 
one-tenth of the country's total labor force, And yet 
in spite of the extraordinary efficiency of American 
agriculture, the incomes of farmers and farm 
employees are far below the incomes of non-farm 
workers, In 1956 farm income per agricultural 
worker was $1,862 in comparison with an average of 
$4, 000 of labor income per non-agricultural worker." 
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"In spite of the growing efficiency of American 
agriculture, farm income per worker, expressed in 
dollars of constant purchasing power, dropped 17.7 
per cent between 1946 and 1956, In the same period, 
for the country as a whole, real per capita personal 
income after taxes increased by 8.7 per cent."' 


" The marked disparity of incomes between farm 
workers and non-farm workers (plus other influences 
such as the war, military service, and the breaking 
down of farm isolation) is producing a fairly rapid move- 
ment out of agriculture, Agricultural employment 
dropped from 9.6 million in 1939, and 8.3 million in 
1946, to 6.6 million in 1953,"' 


Is it any wonder then that the family farmer is having hard 
going, when he must sell the farm products produced by his labor, and 


that of his sons, in the same market as the products produced by over 


* In a statement prepared for Nihon Kezai Shimbun of Japan. 
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500,000 underpaid foreign workers? The law of competition is 
such that this means his return for his labor is reduced to the 


same low level. 

On May 16, 1957, the former Assistant Secretary of Labor, 
Mr. Rocco Siciliano, stated before the Subcommittee of the House 
Committee on the Judiciary Investigating the Japanese Temporary 
Worker Program in California: 


" I would like to make quite clear the position of 

the Department of Labor in this matter of admission 
of foreign contract workers for temporary employ- 
ment, As a basic principle we are strongly opposed 
to any temporary admission of foreign workers, 
except where all reasonable efforts have been made 
to attract domestic workers and those efforts have 
failed. Ready accessibility of a large reservoir of 
foreign workers can be in itself a depressant to 
domestic labor standards and an interference in the 
interaction of supply and demand which establishes 
wages and prices in a free competitive economy," 


In spite of all this, "factory-type" farmers and their associa- 
tions are chafing under the inadequate protective labor provisions 
which govern their employment of these Mexican contract workers 


and are now pressing for the completion of arrangements to import 


additional workers from Japan and other areas, under even more 


inferior contract terms, One thousand Japanese workers are now 
employed on the West Coast, and the report of Subcommittee No, 1 
of the Committee on the Judiciary, House of Representatives, 
recommends: 


",..the continuation and a possible limited 
expansion of the present (Japanese) program," 
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On August 23, 1957, Filipinos began to arrive, On that 


date fifteen were flown into San Francisco International Airport. 
How many more have landed since then I do not know, but I assume 
the influx from the Far East will grow until farm wages are further 
depressed and the domestic workers are eliminated, 

For many years the United States Section of the Joint United- 
States -Mexico Trade Union Committee has been gravely concerned 
over the persistent maneuvers by agricultural employers, particularly 
on farms in the Southwest, to evade the minimum protective labor 
provisions for both domestic and foreign farm labor under the Mexican 
contract labor program, Now, in the Japanese program, they are 
attempting to carry on exploitation, which better enforcement of the 
Mexican labor program by the Department of Labor has been making 
more difficult, This is being accomplished as the result of loopholes 
in the Metatren- Water Immigration Act and the Refugee Relief Act, 
which enable them to set up new, inferior programs for the importa- 
tion of foreign farm workers, 

Under these circumstances, the current proposals by these 
employers for the establishment of these new programs for the 
importation of agricultural labor from the Far East are clearly 
intended to flood the farm labor market of the United States with for- 
eign workers willing to work for wages and under conditions 
impossible for United States citizens to accept. 
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Fundamentally, we believe that a large part of the so-called 


labor "shortages" in this country's agricultural areas are artificial 
in that Americans refuse to accept the inferior wages and working 
and living conditions imposed on domestic farm workers by employer 
bodies. The offer of a higher wage would certainly fill many, if not 
all, of these jobs. 

The United States Section of the Joint Trade Union Committee 
has been, of course, primarily concerned during the last ten years 
with the fundamental problem of the influx of Mexican workers in this 
country. Because of our insistence, the Government adopted mini- 
mum protective provisions for Mexican workers employed under the 
contract labor program. Evidence, however, has been plentifully 
submitted which indicates that even these minimal provisions have been 
widely violated by agricultural employers. Conditions are still 
intolerable, but it must be remembered that however bad these con-~ 
ditions may be for Mexican contract workers, the situation which 
would prevail for the Japanese and Filipino temporary worker could 
be far worse. Workers coming in under these new programs will 
have none of the legal protections accorded the Mexican contract 
workers; moreover, the protection of the United States farm workers 
against being displaced from their jobs and having their wages forced 
down, which was spelled out by Congress when it enacted the Mexican 


contract labor program, is eliminated! 
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Furthermore, there is absolutely no shortage of Mexican 
workers, and hence no possible economic justification for the 
uneconomic importation of Japanese and Filipino workers. The 
availability of Mexican workers has been often reiterated in recent 
months by former Assistant Secretary of Labor Siciliano. When 
appearing before the House Subcommittee on May 16, he said: 


"The foreign labor programs from the Western 
Hemisphere have produced, can now produce, and 
in the foreseeable future promise to produce all the 
supplementary labor needed in the areas in which 
Japanese workers are presently used. If the situation 
changes radically at some time in the future, considera- 
tion can be given at that time to alternative sources of 
labor, and to the conditions under which the workers will 
be admitted and employed, 


"In short, there is no need for workers from 
distant areas at this time, No crops have been lost 
because of labor shortages, No employers have found 
these sources of labor not adequate to produce competent 
labor in the numbers required," 


Former Under Secretary of Labor Arthur Larson wrote on 

August 21, 1956: 
"It should be understood that the employers who 

use the Japanese workers...have heretofore used 

Mexican labor, because of the shortage of domestic 

labor to perform the types of activities involved, They 

are now merely substituting Japanese workers for 

Mexicans,'"! 

American labor does not believe that it is wise or necessary 


at the present time to go outside of this hemisphere to obtain what 


foreign labor may actually be needed to meet bona fide shortages, 


We point out that the workers of Latin America share a background of 
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culture that is common to our country and theirs, and this means 
that they are better able to understand and cope with the real 


problems that undoubtedly will confront them in unprotected agri- 


cultural employment in this country. (Spanish, too, is widely spoken 


in the states where most Mexicans are used.) One of the great advan- 
tages of workers from the British West Indies is that they speak a 
common language, and this in itself affords them an even greater 
advantage in resisting exploitation. 

I must emphasize that the recognition of this fact in no way 
implies that the Japanese or other workers from the Far East are in 
any way inferior to our brothers in countries of this hemisphere. We .. 
recognize, and greatly admire, the true culture which they possess, 
which is much older and in many respects more developed than our own, 
It is not out of disrespect, but rather, because of our deep respect 
and admiration for their culture, that we are so strongly opposed to 
allowing persons with this background to be turned loose upon the 
mercies of the American farm employer, who in his collective treat- 
ment of the more than a million migrant agricultural workers who are 
American citizens has proved himself to be the most exploiting and 
economically immoral user of labor inour country today, It is only 
necessary to point out that our United States farm workers are excluded 
from virtually all protective social legislation, including even such 
basic human protections as safety laws and workmen's compensation, 
to underscore the fact that the whole direction of the effort of the 
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powerful U. S. farm lobby has been toward denying farm labor, 

not only economic protections accorded workers in other industries 
under our labor laws, but also social rights which our society feels 
are a moral obligation for all other citizens, 

It is the employers who seek to bring farm workers from 
Japan, a country with a highly developed social pattern in which the 
intensive family-type of farming is a noble and respected calling, 
and to subject them to the totally unregulated law of the jungle 
which prevails in the employer-worker relations of the U. S. agri- 
culture today, who have no respect for the people of Japan. We 
are happy to note that, when a similar program was proposed for 
Filipino farm workers, the organized labor movement of the 
Phillipines was as outspoken as the United States labor movement in 


opposing it, and on identical grounds, 


It is ironic that those who seek to foster this program, which 


by subjecting Japanese farm workers to an exploitation that can only 
leave them victimized and bitter, have tried to advance it on the 
grounds that it will contribute to better international understanding! 
Our unions have been hosts to many Japanese labor union 

visitors over the years. We hope that many more Japanese workers 
will come to this country under such programs, But we would do 
our Japanese brothers only a grave disservice if we did not now 
speak out strongly against an attempt to use such programs asa 


front for exploitation. 
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We do not believe that the purposes of international brother - 


hood and good will can be served by permitting a group of foreign 


workers to be thrown upon the mercy of a group of employers who, 
over the years, have in too many instances shown themselves to 
be without mercy, not only for foreign workers, but for their own 
fellow citizens and neighbors, Until American agriculture throws 
off the feudal pattern which still characterizes its labor relations, 
the U. S. labor movement will continue to oppose all programs for 
the importation of foreign labor which do not provide minimum pro- 
tections for the workers from abroad who come to this country. 
Therefore, the road ahead is crystal clear--it has been for 
some time. On October 25, 1956, in my capacity as Chairman of 
the U. S. Section of the Joint United States-Mexico Trade Union 
Committee, I urged Secretary of Labor Mitchell to appoint a tri- 
partite committee, consisting of representatives of the public, of 
the employers, and of organized labor to investigate such phases of 
the Mexican program as: 


a) the operation of the non-occupational insur- 
ance system now in effect. 


b) the administration of the commissary ser- 
vices in all camps. 


the method and manner of preparation of 
wage findings by state employment agencies 
when these findings are used as a basis of 
determinations issued by the Secretary of 
Labor. 


the trend of wages in agricultural areas 
which have used Mexican nationals since 
the beginning of the program, 


e) deficiencies of the present compliance 
service and how these may be corrected, 


I further requested that the proposed investigation include all 


programs for importing agricultural contract labor into the United 


States in order to determine: 


the availability of native American workers 
for such employment, 


the wages and working conditions required 
to attract a supply of native labor. 


the need for importing contract labor. 
the abuses arising from the annual importa- 
tion of more than half a million contract 
laborers from foreign countries. 
the effect of such a labor supply, not only on 
American labor standards, but also on the 
competitive positions of large scale corpora- 
tion farming in comparison to family farm 
operation in this country. 
This was our request in October of 1956. It is our request 
today! To accomplish this goal of the Joint Committee, we must have 


the full support of those dedicated to--" the advancement of agricultural 


labor,"' 


Before Conference-The National Sharecroppers Fund 
New York, N, Y. 
November 13, 1957 


